The Revival of Beauty 


§1 Introduction 


“When | find something beautiful | do not simply mean that is pleases me in the same sense that | find a meal to 


Gon 


my taste. When | find something beautiful, | think that it “is” beautiful. Or, to adapt a Kantian expression, | 
“demand everyone’s agreement”.” Gadamer (1986:18) 


What does it mean to deem something beautiful? Is it merely an expression of our personal 
appreciation or something open to consensus? Is beauty an essential feature of the world, our 
perception or indeed artworks? There is some controversy over definitions, applications and 
usage of the term beauty particularly in post 19" century art. Above, Gadamer, in agreement 
with several of his predecessors, argues for the universality and autonomy of beauty as an 
aesthetic value. Alongside such thinkers as Kant and Hegel, he also believes that beauty is an 
important critical value and not simply reducible to subjective taste. Essentially, this group of 
thinkers argue for a centrality of beauty in art. | am also an adherent of such a view. In what 
follows, | hope to make a case for the revival of beauty as a guiding concept in art. 


Beauty within art has undergone a decline both in usage as a descriptive and evaluative term. 
To describe a work as ‘beautiful’ has almost taken on a pejorative tone as if the work’s only 
redeeming feature is its appearance. Similarly, judging a work to be beautiful carries little clout 
in terms of assessing its power or merit. Particularly in 20" century art onwards, Danto (2003, 
2004) identified a form of kallipbhobia understood as a phobia of beauty and all its 
accompanying connotations. For a work to be beautiful was no longer an overarching aim of 
an artist instead art works became purposeful/conceptual, ugly, kitsch or focused on 
communicating other issues (such as political, social or psychological concerns). Danto issues 
the challenge that, “An independent argument is required if we are to justify beauty in art. It 
is not, so to speak, the default condition for art. There has to be a reason it is there.” (2004: 
33). As such, beauty is understood as one of a plethora of aesthetic properties, that much like 
medium specific properties (such as colour, texture and duration) needs to be justified if it is 
to be included. 


| believe that it is a misunderstanding of beauty, as concerned with mere appearance that has 
led to beauty being abandoned as a feature of artistic experience and judgement. My 
foundation for this essay will be a literature review of notions of beauty pre-20" century. This 
is illuminating for two reasons: first, by looking at past notions of ‘beauty’ we can trace how its 
definition has changed over time; secondly, through knowledge of past understandings a more 
apt definition can be constructed to allow ‘beauty’ to re-enter the arena. | will be principally 
looking at philosophical definitions of beauty, as they provide rigorous and substantial theories 
based on art works contemporary to the time. Most notably, | will be examining the theories 
of the ancient Greeks, Hume, Kant, Hegel, Wittgenstein. Building on such theories | will sketch 
out a working hypothesis of a theory of beauty that can provide a critical tool for analysing 
contemporary artworks. 
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§2: The Origins of Kalliphobia 


Beauty, as a defining feature of art was unquestioned until as recently as the beginning of the 
20" century. Philosophers set out to define and conceptualise beauty, in order to account for 
both the aim of artist and the artworks themselves. In ‘Beauty’ (2009), Scruton, in the spirit of 
neo-Kantianism, argues that the experience of beauty both in art and the everyday is essential 
as it “shows the real, in the light of the ideal”, where such an ideal is beauty itself. The spiritual 
need for beauty, according to Scruton, is motivated by the capacity to be transformed and 
enlightened by encountering instances of beauty, particularly in art. 


However, with the rise of conceptual and non-representational art in the beginning of the 20" 
century, the appetite for beauty began to decline. Consider Duchamp’s readymade ‘Prelude to 
a broken arm’. A regular, mass-produced snow shovel suspended from the ceiling inscribed 
with ‘From Marcel Duchamp 1915” painted on the handle. It is clear here that beauty was not 
an aim in the making of this work nor a judgement to be elicited in the viewer. Gilbert-Rolfe 
explained that such works, “culminated a tradition of defamiliarization which runs throughout 
the art of the nineteenth century” (1994:14). That it was simply by placing such objects in the 
context of an art space, any object could be elevated to a work of art. This was a continuation, 
albeit disparaging, of the pre-modernist notions that artworks, such as painting or sculpture 
were things or had a certain objecthood. As such, for Duchamp any thing that was displayed in 
a gallery, according to these norms must be art. 


Marcel Duchamp 
Prelude to a Broken Arm 
1915 
Retouched photograph from La Boite-en-Valise 1938 
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Specifically, Duchamp was scathing about judging a work of art merely be appearance alone. 
He called such a view a ‘retinal attitude’ judging the merit of a work by its appeal to our senses. 
Duchamp’s aim was to develop and present works which went beyond surface appearances to 
the realm of ideas or concepts, his ‘anti-retinal attitude’. When asked where such a stance 
originated, he replied, “From too great an importance given to the retinal! Since Courbet, it’s 
been believed that painting is addressed to the retina. That was everyone’s error. The retinal 
shudder! Before, painting had other functions: it could be religious, philosophical, moral. If | 
had the chance to take an antiretinal attitude, it unfortunately hasn’t changed much; our whole 
century is completely retinal, except for the surrealists, who tried to go outside it somewhat. 
And still they didn’t go so far! In spite of the fact that Breton says he believes in judging from a 
surrealist point of view, deep down he’s still really interested in painting in the retinal sense. 
It’s absolutely ridiculous. It has to change; it hasn’t always been like this.” Cabanne (1979:43) 


In a footnote, to this section, it is made clear that Duchamp is using ‘retinal’ as synonymous 
with ‘painterly’(note 7, p43). As such, his antiretinal attitude is against focusing on the surface 
appearance of an art work, the brushstrokes, colours, texture etc. Putting his thoughts in 
context, he was not only reacting to the surrealists but other schools of art and painting which 
emphasised the medium or form of their work such as the impressionists. As such, he is not 
espousing a quasi-scientific theory of perception based on light entering the retina but a 
general distaste of laying any importance on the ‘look’ of a work. And thus conceptual art was 
born! However, as indicated in the above quote he didn’t see such a move as necessarily 
forward-looking but also harking back to a past where art had greater significance, ‘the 
religious, the philosophical, the moral.” His desire was for substantial content as opposed to 
form. 


Yet what of beauty? When talking about his readymades he explained his process as follows: 
“It is very difficult to choose an object, because, at the end of fifteen days, you begin to like it 
or hate it. You have to approach it with an indifference, as if you had no aesthetic emotion. 
The choice of readymades is always based on visual indifference, and, at the same time, on the 
total absence of good or bad taste.” (1979:48) This indifference or lack of ‘aesthetic emotion’ 
in the process of making the art emphasises the seeming lack of beauty in this method. 
Duchamp talks as if his choice of object was merely accidental without any specific attitude of 
disliking or liking the object or considering its appearance. He merely indifferently chose the 
snow shovel and elevated it to a work of art. 


However, | believe that this fork in the road to the abandonment of beauty (as a critical value) 
in art is due to a misunderstanding of beauty as concerned only with appearance. More 
specifically, the confusion that beauty’s only domain is the aesthetic. It is helpful here to look 
at Williams superlative summary of the definition of ‘aesthetic’ in his Keywords: 


“It is clear from this history that aesthetic, with its specialized references to ART (q.v.), to visual appearance, and 
to a category of what is ‘fine’ or ‘beautiful’, is a key formation in a group of meanings which at once emphasized 
and isolated SUBJECTIVE (q.v.) sense-activity as the basis of art and beauty as distinct, for example, from social or 
cultural interpretations. |t is an element in the divided modern consciousness of art and society: a reference 
beyond social use and social valuation which, like one special meaning of culture, is intended to express a human 
dimension which the dominant version of society appears to exclude. The emphasis is understandable but the 
isolation can be damaging, for there is something irresistibly displaced and marginal about the now common and 
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limiting phrase ‘aesthetic considerations’, especially when contrasted with practical or UTILITARIAN (q.v.) 
considerations, which are elements of the same basic division.” (1976: 32 — emphasis added) 


Williams concludes that aesthetic is composed of two elements: what is seen, and what is 
beautiful. On this reading, the aesthetic of an art work is what is seen to be beautiful. However, 
itis important to note, as Williams does, that judgements or discernments of beauty supervene 
on the sensual attention given to a work. The seeing comes first, and the look is the basis of 
the aesthetic. Yet, it is clear here that Williams points to the watering down of the term in 
‘aesthetic considerations’. We can talk of an ‘ugly aesthetic’, ‘the aesthetics of kitsch’ or a 
‘repulsive aesthetic’. Meanings change with use and all these examples have in common is the 
appeal to an act of looking as primary. 


My contention is that beauty has become bound up with and dependent only on the 
appearance of an artwork. As such, when Duchamp contested work that only focused on the 
retinal he assumed this supervenience of beauty. And so, to reject focusing on appearance he 
rejected focusing on beauty. Yet, this contradicts his appeal to the grander past where works 
meant more. According to many philosophers of beauty who went before him, it was indeed 
the religious, the philosophical, the moral meanings that made such works beautiful. In 
reacting to a limited expanse of art history, that which he judged focused too much on 
appearance, he abandoned a type of beauty that does not depend on such visual sense activity 
in isolation. 


It is ironic that in rejecting a focus on appearance, and assuming this led to a rejection of 
beauty, Duchamp disbarred his own works reaching these higher realms of meaning to which 
could be judged as beautiful. His conditional argument ran, if my works are not about 
appearance - and since appearance is the basis of beauty - then my works are not beautiful. In 
what follows, | aim to show his parenthesized assumption proves that his conditional is not 
only false but led to the loss of a valuable critical tool, beauty, which need not have been 
abandoned in the first place. On the theory of beauty which | develop, based on insights from 
prior philosophical writings, not only can beauty re-enter the arena for Duchamp’s works but 
many more contemporary works which similarly do not focus on visual appearance such as 
performance or technology-based art forms.* 


In the following section, | will examine notable theories of beauty from philosophy. Drawing 
from this, in section 4, | will lay out a tentative theory of beauty, detached from mere 
appearance, which | believe can be genuinely useful and applicable to many, if not all forms of 
extant art work. It is important to note, that my desire is not simply driven by a nostalgia for 
the centrality of beauty pace Scruton but a more general need for a useful critical value in these 
times of exponential growth of artworks and art practices. | look to philosophy, not only 


' Danto (2004) tried to develop an account of beauty which could apply to Duchamp’s work by drawing a 
distinction between ‘internal’ and ‘external’ beauty. The former focusing on the intrinsic features of a work and 
the latter the contextual features surrounding the work. As such, he claims that Duchamp’s work can be regarded 
as externally beautiful. It is beautifully in light of the way the art establishment functioned at the time. However, 
such a theory is not only ad hoc (why split an adequate concept in two that can be re-understood to apply to the 
whole) and lacks further applicability. In addition, it lacks parsimony and would lead to a further split to theories 
of beauty for art on the on hand and life on the other. Also, such a theory could only be applied retrospectively 
to works judged notable after the fact. As such, it is not a fruitful avenue for further analysis here. 
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because of my background in the subject but due to the necessity of a rigorous and careful 
foundation for a theory of beauty. 


§3: A Philosophy of Beauty: From Plato to Wittgenstein 


There is a long tradition of discussion of beauty in philosophy since it was regarded as a non- 
reducible feature of our human experience. From the Greeks who placed it as an ideal to which 
we must aspire through to the empiricists who took on board the challenge to account for it 
with a much more limited ontology. Beauty was important and as such deserved explanation 
and analysis. For the purposes of this essay | will focus on two broad and most notable branches 
of theories of beauty. Firstly, those who thought of beauty as a property and those who 
thought of ascriptions of beauty as a judgement. 


§3.1: The Ancient Greeks — Beauty as a Property 


Substantial philosophical discussions of beauty date back to the ancient Greeks, Plato and 
Aristotle both held objective conceptions of beauty, that is beauty was to be found in the world 
and not simply a subjective appraisal of taste. Underlying Plato's aesthetics was the theory of 
forms: briefly, the notion that there is a realm of non-spatial, objective and universal ideals 
that are imitated in reality. For instance, there is a form of redness that all red objects partake 
in. However, this ‘redness’ is only an imitation of the ideal of red. For if there was no unifying 
form we couldn't say two objects shared the same property. Both objects are red because they 
both imitate the ideal form of redness. Likewise, there is an ideal of beauty which can be 
extrapolated from all those things which can be regarded as beautiful. For Plato, beauty is 
(alongside truth and goodness) the most virtuous types of form and that which is most exalted 
this is clear throughout his writings (especially: Parmenides 130b, Republic 476b and 
throughout the Symposium). For Plato, beauty is an descriptive term which can be applied to 
all those things which are unified by the ideal form of beauty. 


In addition to the merits of beauty, Plato also now famously, pointed to the seductive value of 
beauty in art. His theory was that due to stirring our emotions the viewer could be misled to 
adopt immoral or unsuitable beliefs. For instance, the beauty of a poem which represented 
unlawful killing may lead the viewer, whose emotions were stirred to believe that the 
character’s actions were just. This led him to declare in an ideal republic all poets (and artists) 
should be banned. Since art can put the viewer in an uncritical state of mind by rousing her 
emotions it also could lead to the possible corruption of their morals. For Plato, there was no 
separation between the aesthetic and the ethical (c.f. Republic, book II, III & X). 


Central to Plato’s view is the exalted position of the form of beauty over instances of beauty 
which is due to mimesis (roughly ‘imitation’ or ‘representation’) within the arts. For example, 
a painting of a beautiful flower is not a beautiful flower but merely a representation of said 
flower. In turn, the flower is only an instance of beauty and not beauty itself. As such, the artist 
and viewer is several times removed from the form of beauty through trying to imitate it. For 
Plato, knowledge of the forms is the highest achievement and one would be better placed to 
know it through experiencing beautiful objects rather than representations of beautiful 
objects. When comprehending art works you are only seeing mere appearances and have no 
access to the form of beauty directly. (Republic book III & X). 
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Conversely, Aristotle, in his Metaphysics, spelt out a conception of beauty in terms of a formal 
structure within an object according to which beauty can be categorised: 


“The chief forms of beauty are order and symmetry and definiteness, which the mathematical sciences 
demonstrate in a special degree” (Aristotle, volume 2 1705 [1078a36]). 


His preoccupation with the golden ratio, which is a mathematical structure often found in 
nature, speaks to his adherence to the idea that beauty can be formalised. The importance of 
representation is also key to Aristotle’ aesthetics as elucidated in his Poetics which he, following 
Plato, terms 'mimesis' that of closely representing natural forms. In turn, he claims it is in the 
exactness of such representation that aesthetic delight is evoked and such works can be 
deemed beautiful. Finally, wholeness and magnitude are features of beauty for Aristotle as 
spelt out in chapter 6 of the Poetics: 


"Again: to be beautiful, a living creature, and every whole made up of parts, must not only present a certain order 
in its arrangements of parts, but also a certain definite magnitude." (Aristotle, volume 2, 2322 [1450b34]) 


Here, he presents a blueprint for the beautiful composed of mathematical and mereological 
relations (the relation of parts to wholes) of coherence, unity and interrelatedness as 
necessary. Unlike Plato, Aristotle believes that beauty is almost a form of mathematics. In a 
sense, he regards art more highly as a mode of representing that can be beautiful given certain 
attribution of properties. 


Such theories seem very outdated given how we understand and operate in the modern world. 
To reduce beauty to a formula or measurement of properties seems to miss the elusiveness 
and wide-ranging types of beauty which we can and do experience. If it were so mechanical 
then we could have fashioned a machine to calculate beautiful objects. Similarly, by placing 
beauty in an inaccessible realm of ethereal forms, beauty is denied any efficacy. We could only 
merely either create and appreciate formulaic creations obeying a set of criteria or be mere 
apprehenders of natural instances of beauty in nature or imitation. What role is beauty playing 
in these theories? The Greeks cited beauty as important and central feature of life yet there is 
little through-put to an explanation of its value or role in art. Indeed, Plato’s theory casts a very 
negative light on the role of beauty as a means to corrupt our morals via our emotions. 


Further, isn't there a sense in which we subjectively judge beauty? We may disagree over 
whether a work is beautiful, and any pointing to specific features of the work cannot settle 
such a debate. As Hume (1757) quite rightly notes there is a seeming antinomy of taste. Within 
each aesthetic experience there is a subjective feeling or ‘sentiment’. Upon this feeling, 
judgements of taste/beauty can be made yet their foundation is still inherently subjective. Also, 
judgements of beauty change over time. The marble statues which the Greeks regarded as 
beautiful may lack any consensual agreement these days and be relegated to museums. 


Finally, and most importantly, is beauty a property at all? We can say a cube has square sides, 
is blue, weighs six kilos but can we say in a similar fashion that it is beautiful? Beyond our 
human minds and discussion would this object inherently be beautiful? It seems foolhardy to 
believe so. As Sibley noted in his influential paper, ‘Aesthetic Concepts’ to talk of beauty 
(amongst other ‘aesthetic’ properties such as grace, fragility, vibrant and immersive) as a 
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property assumes there is some rule or norm given conditions for correct application of the 
term. If an object is x, y and z then it is beautiful. This is pragmatically not the case and as such 
beauty cannot be regarded as a property as Sibley notes even about what may be deemed 
archetypal properties: 


The philosophical uses of ‘property’, 'inherence', etc. are varied and often obscure. Sometimes, for instance, 
colours and tastes are held not be 'properties in' objects as sizes or shapes are. (1959:428) 


If we cannot say that size and colour are not properties of objects (but a collobration between 
human senses and the world) then the attempt to define beauty as a property has failed before 
it’s even started. So if beauty isn’t a property what is it? The cliché ‘beauty is in the eye of 
beholder’ springs to mind and a shift from the objective to the subjective. However, the 
empiricist scientism that followed also wanted for a normativity to counteract a fall into 
relativism about beauty. 


§3.2: Hume, Kant — Beauty as a Judgement 


Beauty... is fitted to give a pleasure and satisfaction to the soul. ... Pleasure and pain, therefore, are not only 
necessary attendants of beauty and deformity, but constitute their very essence. (Hume 1740, 299) 


“Beauty is not quality in things in themselves; It exists merely in the mind which contemplates them; and each 
mind perceives a different beauty. One person may even perceive deformity, where another is sensible of 
beauty.” (1757: 230). 


This conception of beauty as substantially subjective led Hume to develop an account of the 
sovereignty of the critic as the arbiter of taste. Since beauty, and the pleasure evoked, were 
merely founded on an individual's ‘sentiment’, to develop a robust account of the beautiful 
there needed to be well-trained decision-makers on what works counted as beautiful. In a 
sense, in his Of a Standard of Taste, Hume outlined the necessary criteria such critics should 
meet (including sensitivity and exposure to a wide range of art). Such an account seems very 
pertinent to discussions today about the role of a curator or art collector. 


However, such an account suffers from a major objection: that such arbiters of taste do not 
adequately judge beauty. For instance, one of the criteria is for the critic is that they are 
suitable distanced (cognitively and emotionally) from the work and its subject matter. This view 
obviously builds on Plato’s idea that the emotions or Hume’s sentiments are not reliable 
indicators of aesthetic value. However, it is clear that some work’s efficacy lie exactly in their 
propensity to move the viewer and the context in which the work is made. For instance, 
consider John Akomfrah’s ‘Vertigo Sea’: a triptych of video installations depicting a partly 
fabricated version of black history. 
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John Akomfrah 
Vertigo Sea 2015 
Photograph of video installation 


Is it not our situated-ness within a white narrative or knowledge of human cruelty, immigration 
and exploitation that gives such a work its power and arguably beauty? To view such a work 
from a distance misses exactly what is to be brought to the work to make it effective. As such, 
leaving such judgements of beauty in the hands of a dispassionate tribe may lead to a gap 
between true aesthetic value within the art world and mere appreciation of a work in isolation. 
The longlist of criteria laid out by Hume for the ideal critic may leave their aesthetic judgements 
trivial derived from mere comparisons and surface features. 


Building on the ideal state of an art viewer, Kant in his third critique laid out the conditions for 
making aesthetic judgements including first, a disinterested stance of the viewer?. When 
making an aesthetic judgement we first judge whether it is beautiful and any pleasure taken 
or aesthetic delight comes after such a judgement. To approve of something due to it being 
pleasurable could only assign such an object as ‘agreeable’. Second and third, such judgements 
are necessary and universal. As such, judgements of beauty are not merely subjective but true 
and subject to agreement between agents. Finally, aesthetic judgements are only seemingly 
purposeful. They have not definite end or utility but appear to in that they are designed or 
intended by an artist. 


For Kant, an aesthetic experience is one in which the content of a work cannot be categorized 
nor fall under an existing concept. It is this struggle (‘free play of the imagination’) in not being 
able to categorise/conceptualise an experience that gives rise to our delight of beauty. As such, 
appreciation of the aesthetic is non-cognitive. It has nothing to do with any outside 


? This criterion of ‘disinterestedness’ for judging beauty or aesthetic values is echoed in many theories including 
Adorno, Schiller, Coleridge, Scruton up to the Formalists including Bell and Greenberg who argue for a specific 
sort of ‘aesthetic stance’ to be taken when viewing art. Again, Occam’s razor can be wielded here to not posit 
any extra capacities than are either experienced or can be proved as existing. As such, | will side-step questions 
on the possibility of such a state for the sake of simplicity. 
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information, context or facts. It is epiphenomenal in that judgements of beauty lack any 
efficacy beyond our experience of them. Kant also makes a distinction between free and 
dependent beauty: an example of the former is a beautiful natural scene that cannot be simply 
conceptualised whereas the latter would be exemplified in a beautiful piece of furniture. The 
beauty of the furniture is dependent on it falling under the concept of being a piece of furniture. 
For Kant, most of art could only attain this sort of dependent beauty, for instance a painting is 
a beautiful painting on account of it being a painting (a beautiful painting qua painting). All we 
can say is it is a ‘beautiful painting’. Examples of free beauty, for Kant are reserved for nature. 
lt would be interesting to see if photography qua documentation could fit into his schema of 
free beauty>. Suffice to say, both these philosophers tried to find a rational solution to the 
irredeemable subjective nature of beauty falling into a relativism. 


Both Hume and Kant argue for views in which the experience and judgement of the viewer can 
attain a level of objectivity. For Hume, it is through a consensus of critics that works can be 
deemed beautiful. For Kant, there is an ideal state the viewer must attain and once the viewer 
achieves such a status by necessity all beauty judgements can be categorically universalized (in 
line with his theories of ethics). However, with both views there is a gap between the makers 
of aesthetic judgements and the art works themselves. By imposing strict criteria on the viewer 
both theories denigrate the work of art from having any context or connotation. Most 
importantly, it is not clear that judgement made by either of these ideal persons could 
adequately or consistently track the diversity of aesthetic value across history nor across 
cultural boundaries. Since both writers were empiricists who valued reason above all else, 
there is a gaping hole for a place for emotion, spirit or any non-logical appreciation of art. 
Further, there is no explanation of why we should even engage with art beyond being right in 
some grand game of taste arbitration. 


So, in summary of the positions so far: the Greeks situated beauty in the object as a property 
and for the empiricists beauty was in the eye of an ideal beholder devoid of passion or emotion 
(yet some universality was hoped for). Yet it is unclear, as noted whether non-trivial judgments 
of beauty could be made on either account due to any meaningful appraisal of beauty being 
disbarred by strict criteria placed on the viewer (particularly disinterest). It is apparent that 
there is a subjective element of judgement at play in deciding aesthetic value and beauty 
appraisals yet it is to the accounts of Hegel and Wittgenstein who can be read to place such 
judgement as second-order or dependent on the existence of first-order or primary judgments 
of qualities (both aesthetic and non-aesthetic). 


§3.3: Hegel and Wittgenstein - Beauty as a Second-Order Judgement 


Hegel espoused a spiritual dimension to beauty. This is the broad idea that beauty in art is a 
means to transcend from our everyday material existence to the spiritual. Hegel spoke of an 
edifying property of beauty to fulfil a spiritual dimension of existence through engaging with 
art. This turn to an idealistic notion of beauty as a portal to spiritual enlightenment can be 
exemplified by William Blake's work 'David delivered out of many waters’. This work is 
indicative of the notion that art must have a spiritual integrity which in a sense allows access 
to the spiritual realm through such expressions. In turn, Hegel argued that beauty in art is 


3 See discussions on the ‘transparency’ of photography in Aesthetics particularly Hopkins (xxxx) for an 
explanation of how photography can be viewed as simply a vehicle for content as opposed to a medium itself. 
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above beauty in nature in that it is a reworking and amelioration of the natural world which 
God created: “...the beauty of art is born of the spirit and born again” (Hegel 1835, 2). By 
representing spiritual texts and images, the beauty created in such works is spiritually edifying. 


William Blake 
David Delivered out of Many Waters circa 1805 
Pen, ink and water colour on paper 
support: 415 x 348 mm 


According to Hegel, judgements of beauty come after assessing whether a work of art fulfils its 
function. For Hegel, if a work of art represents human freedom, then (and only then) can it be 
deemed as beautiful. Beauty he describes as a 'sensuous appearing of the Idea' (1835: 117). 
However, it is important to note that the idea itself is non-sensuous but forms part of system 
which is the true object of our aesthetic judgements. The artwork merely realises this idea. So 
even if you found the above work by Blake visually unappealing you could still find it beautiful, 
that is to say that the ideas it realises are beautiful. We can see already how such a view is not 
a massive departure from Duchamp’s anti-retinal stance. However, in Hegel’s account since 
beauty is not tied up with appearance then the realizing of such ideas can be judged as 
beautiful. 


However, a problem with Hegel’s view is that, according to his own analysis, the decline of 
beauty began much earlier at the beginning of the romantic period. Such art for Hegel was 
inward looking. It focused on the individual and particularity of human experience (sounds 
familiar?). It no longer expressed themes of moral freedom but merely the everyday. No longer 
does art have such grand aims. Yet it is the notion of beauty being a second-order judgement 
not dependent on the appearance of the art work which | wish to salvage from Hegel’s account. 
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Hegel’s work has resemblances with Wittgenstein’s writings on aesthetics given the notion that 
judgements of beauty are regarded as second-order: 


“tis remarkable in real life, when aesthetic judgements are made, aesthetic adjectives such as ‘beautiful’, ‘fine’, 
etc., play hardly any role at all. Are aesthetic adjectives used in musical criticism? You say: “Look at this transition”, 
or “The passage here is incoherent”. Or you say in poetical criticism: “His use of images is precise”. The words you 


an 


use are more akin to ‘right’ or ‘correct’ (as these words are used in ordinary speech) than to ‘beautiful’ or ‘lovely’. 
(1967: 3) 


“The words we call expressions of aesthetic judgement play a complicated role, but a very definite role, in what 
we call a culture of a period. To describe their use or describe what you mean by a cultured taste you need to 
describe a culture. What we now calla cultured taste perhaps didn’t exist in the Middle Ages. An entirely different 
game is played in different ages.” (1967:8). 


Here Wittgenstein echoes Hegel in that judgements of beauty are somehow above the nitty- 
gritty of the what the art work consists in. However, Hegel is unitary in his first order 
judgement. Art works must represent human freedom, the unity of body, soul, spirit. Yet 
Wittgenstein suggests a pluralist more everyday model of first order judgements which can 
underpin beauty judgements. In addition, such first order judgements need not necessarily be 
‘aesthetic’. For example, one may judge a work as beautiful because it is simple, coherent, 
dark, exacting etc. For instance, consider Martin Creed’s “Work No. 227: The lights going on 
and off’. The Turner-Prize winning piece simply consisted in a light switching on and off ina 
gallery space at five-second intervals. Although such a work evoked much criticism, an 
argument could be made that its simplicity (a first-order judgement) could justify its beauty (a 
second-order judgement). But why should simplicity be regarded as enough to justify beauty? 
Well, there is also context which | will discuss as | now turn to flesh out my hybrid working 
theory of beauty in the next section. 
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Martin Creed 
Work No. 227: The lights going on and off 
2001 
Light installation 


§4: A Hybrid Second-Order Theory of Beauty (work in progress) 


In brief summary, | began by identifying that the abandonment of beauty was the price of 
turning against focusing on the visual appearance of art. A cost that we didn’t need to pay by 
clearly delineating the components of an understanding of ‘aesthetic’. Duchamp led the way 
by making art about ideas. Yet, ideas being the real object of beauty in art is nothing new as 
we saw when discussing Hegel. However, the problem with Hegel’s theory is that it is hard to 
see how it can apply to contemporary art which is so diverse in the ideas that underpin its 
instances. Little modern art is concerned with human freedom. Taking a cue from Wittgenstein, 
who also believed aesthetic judgements were second-order or at least embedded foundational 
judgements | will briefly sketch-out a theory of beauty that has more applicability to 
contemporary art. 


Firstly, going right back to Gadamer’s quote which opened this essay, what can be said of the 
normativity of aesthetic judgements? Not only is it common parlance to say things are beautiful 
(which now can be parsed as saying there are features of these things which we judge to be 
beautiful) but we also want others to agree. There is a seeming want for universality of beauty 
judgements. Here | need to layout the ontology of such a hybrid theory in order not to fall into 
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subjective relativism. For instance, | may judge Creed’s work above to be beautiful in light of 
its simplicity whereas another may view it disgusting due to its disregard for form or quality. 
Who is right? Is it beautiful or not? In order to understand how to make a meaningful aesthetic 
account | take cues from an anti-realist account of ethics proposed by R.M. Hare (1952) called 
prescriptivism. 


Prescriptivism about ethics is the view that there are no objective ethical properties such as 
goodness or immorality. They simple do not exist (whereas a realist would say that they do). 
So, for example, if | say that “Trump is wrong to build allegiances with Putin” | am not saying 
that Trump is in some sense ‘bad’ or ‘immoral’ but simply expressing a different type of speech 
act without any cognitive content. | am issuing a prescription or a command such as “Trump 
ought not to build allegiances with Putin” or “Do not do as Trump does”. Since this is a 
statement of preference and not fact such a statement is not truth-apt. Most importantly 
prescriptions can be universalised, they must apply in all similar situations. So, if Teresa May 
built similar allegiances with Putin, it would be inconsistent to define such an action as moral. 
A major contention in such a view is that you end up to being committed to a morality that 
acts likes a form of guidance as opposed to having any relation to fact. Yet | believe this is 
exactly, following Wittgenstein, what aesthetic judgements consist in. 


Imagine you are a fine art student studying post-war photography, you ask your tutor for 
guidance and she selects those works to which you should study. Some, if not all, of those 
works will be beautiful examples of whatever defines such practices. When we say something 
is beautiful we are in essence saying: “look at this!”, “it deserves your attention”. It clear here 
how a critical mass of consensus could surround the approval of certain works if aesthetic 
judgements were seen as guiding prescriptions. This gives an intersubjective form of 
universalising certain judgements of beauty whilst allowing for disagreement. Further it is 
important with such a diverse and expansive range of art works and practice to have a critical 
tool for distinguishing what deserves our attention beyond mere appearance but to salient 
features of work deemed beautiful. In addition, being anti-realist about aesthetic concepts 
reduces the ontology of the art world immeasurably. Beauty, immersion, grace, delicacy, all 
these aesthetic concepts need no grounding by our judgements merely being 
recommendations. 


There is a major worry with the position developed so far is that such a theory of beauty is 
necessarily very vague. “Something is beautiful because it has certain features which a group 
of people think deserves your attention” does not give a rigorous way of picking the beautiful 
from the non-beautiful. However, this can be viewed as a flexibility to account for the diversity 
of the types of art practice we see today and to allow for contextual factors derived from 
cultural and societal surroundings. 


Finally, consider Rimini Protokoll’s interactive performance piece ‘Best Before’. In this work, 
she explains and invites the audience to participate in a video game. She has actors showing 
how to use the controllers and clearly defines the rules before allowing the audience to ‘play 
the game’. How can we begin to judge such works? Heinrich (2014) argues for a new 
conception of beauty to account for the viewer’s agency in such works. He builds a revised 
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notion of beauty which adds to pleasure taken in the visual in the form of ‘agential actions’*. 
Instead, if beauty was regarded as a second-order judgement with no basis on visual pleasure 
then a separate account of beauty would not be needed. Again, there is an assumption that 
beauty supervenes on the visual. It is enough to say such works are beautiful in light of the 
efficacy of engaging the audience. 


Rimini Protokoll 
Best Before 
2010 
Interactive performance piece 


§5: Concluding Remarks 


lam well aware that what | have outlined above is merely just a sketch of a new, more flexible 
theory of beauty. There is still more work to be done to re-establish beauty as a valuable critical 
tool in art theory. My main aim in this essay was to identify the root cause of the abandonment 
of beauty in contemporary art. | have shown how a misuse of the notion of aesthetic and tying 
beauty to appearance has led us down the wrong track. Looking backwards to philosophers of 
art, | have assessed different definitions and uses of beauty and proposed a hybrid theory with 
the aim of bring beauty back into the arena of art. If we have learnt anything from Wittgenstein 
it is that in language, ‘meaning is use’. We continue to use ‘beautiful’ in the arena of art. Our 


4 Heinrich’s initial hypothesis is as follows: “Beauty in participatory art can be described as a pleasurable 
experience of acts that joins three dimensions- 1) sensuous appreciations (that includes proprioception), 2) 
agency within scripted realms, and 3) conceptual understanding — into an experience of unity in that it affords 
meaning through agency.” (2014:178) 
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challenge as artists is to make sense of its meaning. Minimally, | hope that what | have 
expressed above highlights that this indeed may be possible. 
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